ENDS AND MEANS
In the chapters that follow I shall concentrate almost
exclusively on the desirable contexts of reform. My reasons
for this are simple. 'Advanced thinkers* have talked and
written at endless length about the desirable reforms,
especially economic reforms. All of us have heard of the
public ownership of the means of production; production
for use and not for profit; public control of finance and
investment, and all the rest. All of us, I repeat, have
heard of these ideas and most of us are agreed that they
ought to be transferred from the realm of theory to that
of fact. But how few of us ever pay any attention to the
administrative, educational and psychological contexts in
which the necessary reforms are to be carried out! How
few of us ever stop to consider the means whereby they
shall be enforced! And yet our personal experience and
the study of history make it abundantly clear that the
means whereby we try to achieve something are at least
as important as the end we wish to attain. Indeed, they
are even more important. For the means employed in-
evitably determine tlie nature of the result achieved;
whereas, however good the end aimed at may be, its
goodness is powerless to counteract the effects of the bad
means we use to reach it. Similarly, a reform may be in
the highest degree desirable; but if the contexts in which
that reform is enacted are undesirable, the results will
inevitably be disappointing. These are simple and obvious
truths. Nevertheless they are almost universally neglected.
To illustrate these truths and to show how we might
profitably act upon them will be my principal task in the
ensuing pages.